APPENDIX TO PART I.
CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE   AND   NOTATION.
To write a full description of the origin, growth, and misadventures of the language of chemistry is to write a history of the science. I shall merely note a few points of fundamental importance in the lines of advance of chemical nomenclature and notation.
In his memoir on chemical nomenclature, referred to on the next page, Lavoisier said:
"Every physical science is formed, necessarily, of three things: the series of facts which constitute the science, the ideas which recall, and the words which express, these facts. The word ought to call forth the idea, the idea depict the fact: they are three impressions of the same weal." l
The knowledge of the transformations of matter possessed by the alchemists was vague and flaccid; hence their language was hazy and inaccurate: moreover, many of them used expressions which were meant to mislead the ordinary reader. Almost the only thing that can be affirmed with certainty regarding the mercAiry, Milt, sulphur, and wafer of the alchemists is, that these terms had not the meanings which ordinary people gave them. Alchemical language, was based on far-fetched, fanciful analogies; in that language the word did not call forth any just and clear idea, the idea did not depict any definite fact. The fanciful language of alchemy was followed by lorn us which, like those they superseded, were based on vngue and superficial analogies. Lavoisier found it impossible to describe
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